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Mannerisms of Free Verse 

MANNERISMS OF FREE VERSE 

However much it may be claimed that free verse is closer 
to natural speech, to the natural breath-cadence and pause, 
than metrical poetry, the reverse is actually true of the 
majority of examples published today. Open any maga- 
zine at random and you will find that the score of the poem 
resembles a score of music in which the rests exceed the 
notes. Nor does the pattern, even so, resolve itself into 
music, into any organic rhythm of any sort; it is, rather, 
as jerky as a doll that is pulled by strings — strings which 
occasionally stick and elicit only Pa, when one is waiting for 
Pa-Pa, or Ma-a-a when one expects the full maternal salu- 
tation ! Like an arrested movie of a man walking, the verse 
halts, foot high in air, without any apparent rhyme or reason, 
until the machine starts it going again : 

Timidly 

Against a background of brick tenements 
Some trees spread their branches 
Skyward 

Or on another page : 

A late snow beats 

With cold white fists upon the tenements, 

Hurriedly drawing blinds and shutters — 

Like tall old slatterns 

Pulling aprons about their heads. 

Is it symptomatic of the disorganization and disconnec- 
tion of modern life that so much free verse is composed of 
momentary impressions, stabbing sensations, the mere state- 
ment of which is supposed to make a poem, as in the above 
passage? images and sensations piled one on top of the 
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other, with no continuity of thought or emotion, as with no 
fluidity of rhythm — a result momentarily arresting but with 
no power to hold beyond the moment; and, as examples 
multiply, certain to prove infinitely irritating and weari- 
some? Perhaps it will further illustrate the point to quote 
other passages following the one just given: 

Lights slanting from Mott street 
Gibber out, 

Or dribble through tea-room slits, 
Where anonymous shapes 
Conniving behind shuttered panes 
Caper and disappear 

Only the Bowery 

Is throbbing like a fistula 

Back of her ice-scabbed fronts, 

Where livid faces 

Glimmer in furtive doorways, 

Or spill out of the black pockets of alleys 



Formerly we used to think that something was supposed 
to happen in a poem, but in these poems, full as they are of 
movement and as restless as a jumping-jack, nothing really 
ever happens at all. The Jack jumps up and down on the 
stick, but beyond Jack and the stick, there is nothing. Yet 
it is hardly the nothingness of the mystic! 

Another pleasing characteristic of free verse as it is 
written today is the pompous solemnity of its platitudes, 
which, broken into fragments, would seem to the author 
to be less bromidically obvious than if stated in plain prose. 
But it need hardly be said that the author deceives himself. 
A pleasing title for a book of this kind would be Cracked 
China. And then there is the very simple statement, reiter- 
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ated, upon which much free verse builds itself in what we 
may call the Primer Style of Vers Libre: 

I am sitting in my room. 

I am looking out of the window, 

At the leaves. 

The brown leaves, 

They fall, 

They flutter, 

They drop. 

Do you see the leaves fall ? 

It is night. 

The wind is blowing. 
Oh, how it blows! 

Do you hear it blow ? 

Perhaps indeed the first readers of the next generation 
will be completely made up of the free verse of this. 

But does it not seem odd that those who insist that poetry 
should be at least as well written as good prose, should have 
descended to a second childhood in free verse, and that 
the most of free verse is written in what is such incredibly 
bad prose? And does it not seem odd that the question of 
style has been overlooked by all the critics in a barren dis- 
cussion of. rhythm — rhythm which does not, for the most 
part, exist? 

Truly, free verse as a vehicle exhibits many varieties 
which still await classification and analysis; and yet there 
is such a marked similarity among free verse practitioners 
today that without a signature it is difficult to tell one poet 
from another. Mr. Bernard Berenson thinks he can tell 
Botticellis by the shape of the thumb, but unless one is 
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expert in some such detective method, one is at a loss to 
assign correctly the ownership of much free verse — that is, 
if one plays fair and refuses to look at the signature until 
one has ventured a guess. 

It is difficult, for instance, to know whether Miss Lowell 
is writing Mr. Bynner's verse, or whether he is writing 
hers. With one or two exceptions, almost any of the free 
verse writers now practicing could have written Mr. Byn- 
ner's Songs of the Unknown Lover, whose recent anony- 
mous publication gave one a good opportunity to guess. 

But the proof of the poet is, as always, in the thing that 
distinguishes him from the crowd, the thing that makes one 
pick him out by "the divine sign," as Whitman would 
say. And this operates no less in free verse than in rhymed. 
Nor need one fear. Mediocrity in free verse, like medioc- 
rity in metrical verse, will pass and be forgotten. While 
it lasts, however, it is if anything the more tiresome of the 
two. A. C. H. 

REVIEWS 

CHAMBER MUSIC OLD AND NEW 

Chamber Music, by James Joyce. B. W. Huebsch. 
Corn from Olde Fieldes — an Anthology of English Poems 
from the XIV th to the XVII th Century: with biograph- 
ical notes by Eleanor M. Brougham. John Lane Co. 
Mr. James Joyce is better known as a novelist and play- 
wright than as a poet, and deservedly so. For after every- 
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